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THE BEST PLAYS OF DECEMBER 


According to H. M. Walbrook 


HE good things of December came 
at the end of the month, and one 
of them was an old play, 
‘* Henry VIII,” of which Miss 

Sybil Thorndike has given the finest revival 
seen in London since Irving’s thirty-four 
years ago. As a pageant the production is 
in every way beautiful : Mr. Charles Ricketts 
has once more covered himself with glory, 
while in the part of the wronged Queen 
Katherine, Miss Thorndike gives a perform- 
ance which all London should see. Her 
elocution and her bearing are indeed mag- 
nificent. Anger, scorn, sorrow, and a hum- 
bleness which is still queenly—she delineates 
them all in a masterly way, and the im- 
personation is easily her best in Shake- 
speare. Most of the other parts are also 
well spoken and nearly all of them well 
acted, notably the King of Mr. Norman V. 
Norman (an actor who is always at his best 
in costume parts), the Wolsey of Mr. Lyall 
Swete, and the Anne Bullen of Miss Angela 
Baddeley. 

One piece of ‘‘ business introduced 
is, however, enough to make Shake- 
speare turn in his grave—that in which the 
King carries Anne Bullen in his arms from 
the dance with her legs kicking up in the 
air. Needless to say, there is no warrant 
for it in the text, and the idea that Shake- 
speare (or Fletcher) would have permitted 
the mother of Queen Elizabeth to be so 
handled and so exhibited is simply unthink- 
able. I believe something of the sort was 
done in the late Sir Herbert Tree’s revival 
of the play at His Majesty’s, but I am 
astonished to find it in a production with 
the name of Mr. Lewis Casson attached to 


” 


it. Apart from that, the revival is entirely 
artistic. I saw it on Christmas Eve, when 
the house was full, and during the beauti- 
ful Kimbolton scene the audience sat in so 
intense a stillness that, from time to time, 
we could hear a band of waits in Leicester 
Square playing the air of ‘* Good King 
Wenceslaus ”’ ! 

The other good gift of December was the 
visit to the Everyman of the Liverpool Play- 
house Company, in Miss Susan Glaspell’s 
play of American idealism and university 
life, ‘* Inheritors.’’ I found the play in- 
tensely interesting and often deeply moving, 
even while I did not feel a scrap of sym- 
pathy with the author’s tenderness towards 
‘* conscientious objectors.’’ When her 
idealistic Madeline sought to harrow our 
feelings with her description of the suffer- 
ings of Fred Jordan in prison, I could only 
feel that, after all, that young man’s ex- 
periences were considerably more comfort- 
able than those he had escaped by refusing 
to fight in the war. For the rest we had 
nothing but complete enjoyment. The con- 
clusion—Madeline giving up everything 
for the sake of her ideal—may be crazy and 
futile, but it is the only one that is artisti- 
cally true. One could write pages about it— 
and of the acting, under Mr. William Arm- 
strong’s direction, pages more. Miss 
Muriel Randall, a young Scots actress who 
plays Madeline, is an important newcomer 
to our stage, with every sort of vividness, 
and a soul visibly behind it all; and Mr. 
Hubert Lomas, Mr. Cecil Parker, and Mr. 
Hannam Clark all give performances full 
of art and observation. So December 
brought two evenings to be thankful for. 
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UNIVERSAL SOCIETY OF THE 


THEATRE 


M. Gemier’s Lecture at the St. James's Theatre 


ONSIEUR GEMIER began by 


apologizing for speaking in 
French, and said that the 
guilt he felt for so doing 
added to his timidity. (This was ap- 
parent to no one but himself.) He 
wished to thank the’ British Drama 


League most heartily for enabling him to 
meet his English Theatre colleagues. He 
wished also to thank Prof. Gilbert Murray 
for presiding—Prof. Murray, who was 
known everywhere as a fine translator of 
the Greek poets and a prominent representa- 
tive of the committee for intellectual co- 
operation of the League of Nations. 
M. Gemier quoted Tolstoy’s saying that 
‘‘ art and science are as necessary, nay 
more necessary than bread and water,’’ and 
pointed out that while science was showing 
by recent events that it can be turned to 
evil ends, whether in war or elsewhere, such 
was not the case with art. For art repre- 
sents not only beauty but goodness. Art is 
peace, peace founded on universal agree- 
ment of poets and artists in all countries. 

Then he spoke of the function of the 
theatre. It was essentially a school of the 
people, a school of the adult, a school of 
the finer feelings of man; a city of refuge as 
it were for those who are leading drab every- 
day lives, because it was the home of illu- 
sion and ideals. And so in a very real 
sense an actor is one who helps in the edu- 
cation of the nation. Such was par excel- 
lence the Greek Theatre which taught 
beauty and wisdom in a way that was intel- 
ligible to all the world, intelligible even to- 
day, for the lessons given in the Greek 
Theatre are eternally true. Art in fact was 
the warrior of thought, of thought which 
unites the men of good will in every nation 
in the cause of peace. 

He asked, is it not then a duty of the 
actor to form an International Society of 
the Theatre? Scientists had already their 


international unions, and actors had let 
others take the lead. Even the mere manual 
workers have long formed international 


federations. The idea of such international 
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federations came into being as far back as 
1840, when the first Congress for Universal 
Peace was created, and Victor Hugo gave 
utterance to that wonderful prophesy, which 
is, alas, still a prophesy, that ‘‘ the day 
will come when a cannon in a museum will 
seem as curious to people as instruments 
of torture preserved in that museum seem 
to us to-day.”’ 


Dramatists, managers, painters of 
scenery, and students of lighting effects are 
still too far apart from one another, and 
this seems strange for the people of the 
theatre are first and foremost people of feel- 
ing; without temperament there can be no 
acting; and so the moral of it all is, let us 
be Greek, let us copy the Greek spirit. And 
M. Gemier went on to relate the story >f 
the Roman and Cartheginian vessels; how 
the Cartheginian vessel whose mariners 
were acquainted with the use of the com- 
pass while the Romans were not, after 
vainly trying to escape from the Roman 
trireme which was in pursuit, was finally 
run on the rocks by its commander, sooner 
than let the Romans capture the secret. Had 
the Greeks known of the compass they 
would have broadcasted its discovery to all 
the world. : 


Sundry critics had accused him of mixing 
his project with politics. He said he had 
one simple and conclusive answer to dis- 
prove them. Art that mixes itself up with 
politics is lost. He was trying to build on 
a plane above politics, on the platform of 
pure art, and in the spirit of Locarno. And 
in this connexion be praised Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and his own friend and com- 
patriot M. Briand. It was owing to them that 
the air of Europe had become breathable. He 
was a patriot and he yielded to no one in 
patriotism, but just for that very reason he 
wanted to make his country known beyond 
its frontiers. He was a believer in the open 
not in the closed window, the open window 
through which one could breathe and talk 
with one’s neighbours; and so he could say 
of England with perfect truth ‘“‘ plus 
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j'aime mon pays, plus j’aime le vétre.”’ Jf 
he was successful, his project could only 
strengthen French and English friendship; 
and now he would come to practical details. 

The object of his visit was to interest the 
English theatre world ir a Universal Society 
of the Theatre, bringing together authors, 
composers and technicians of the stage and 
helping thereby to educate and raise the 
national taste, and promote international 
co-operation between the branches of the 
profession. Now how was this to be done? 

By the formation of a provisional com- 
mittee under which will be formed fifteen 
different sections: (1) Plays; (2) Musical 
works; (3) Production of plays; (4) Actors; 
(5) Singers; (6) Orchestra; (7) Dance; (8) 
Lighting; (9) Scenery and Costume; (10) 
Architecture and Mechanical Effects; (11) 
History, Criticism Publication and Press; 
(12) Administration and Advertising; (13) 
People’s Theatres; (14) Schools and Con- 
servetoires ; (15) Health section. 

M. Gemier pointed cut that nowhere had 
the historical side of the methods or tech- 
nique of dramatic writing been fully ex- 
plored. Each national committee would 
publish a monthly bulletin of the work done 
in each section, and this would be sent to 
the international committee, and the inter- 
national committee would be able to discuss 
the broad questions which interest a!!l 
countries, such as the Theatre Tax question 
—a very important question, because the 
more one taxes the theatre the more one 
lowers its intellectual level. 

Then the international council would ar- 
range for an international festival every 
year in Paris. The most outstanding plays 
in each language would be mounted and 
played by the people who had originally 
produced them. They would be presented 
in three theatres; the Studio Theatre of 
400-500 places; the ordinary theatre with 
1,000 places, and the Opera House with 
1,500-2,000 places. These three buildings 
would be constructed in wood or some other 
light material because they were meant to 
be merely provisional. The plans for them 
would be passed by the international com- 
mittee after examining any plans submitted 
by the national committees. These theatres 


would therefore represent in acting, in con- 
struction, in lighting, etc., the art of the 


A UNIVERSAL SOCIETY OF THE THEATRE 





theatre brought up to date. 
not be costly. Probably architects, en- 
gineers and technicians would be only too 
willing to collaborate because of the im- 
mense publicity given to their labours. 
Probably the only expense would be the 
payment of the workers who put up the 
building. 

As regards finance, he suggested that the 
funds would be available from donors, sub- 
scribers and the governments concerned. 
He told his audience he had already visited 
Berlin and had had a magnificent welcome 
from the Society of Actors, numbering 
fourteen thousand people, at the head of 
which was Herr Fulda and the well-known 
dramatist Gerhardt Hauptmann. They 
promised him that a month hence a national 
union should have been brought into being. 
He begged his audience not to think that 
this was the mere idea of an artist, but 
something really practicable, for all artists 
were brothers, all citizens of the country of 
thought. They had the same ideals and 
the same aspirations, therefore let them 
unite. 

There was no desire, as Leon Bourgeois 
said, to destroy the originality of national 
genius, on the contrary to permit each to 
develop with all the more force and vitality 
because it could largely draw on _ the 
common treasury of knowledge, methods 
and discoveries belonging to all. 


go 


They would 


The above résumé of M. Gemier’s lecture, 
which has been kindly supplied by Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton, sufficiently indicates 
the scope and the basis of a scheme which 
must commend itself to every generous 
mind. M. Gemier has entrusted the future 
of his scheme, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, to the British Drama League, and 
it is a trust which may well give us pause. 
To begin with it has seemed best, without 
prejudice to what may be thought best in 
the future, to constitute the sectional com- 
mittee which is the fundamental condition 
of the idea. With this committee in being, 
England will be in a position to take her 
share in whatever development may be 
found practicable. The names of those 
consenting to serve on this committee will 
be announced in an early number of DRAma. 
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ON PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 


An Interview with Mr. 


Lewis Casson 


This inaugurates a new feature in DraMa—a series of Articles in which leading 
Dramatists, Actors, Producers and other workers in the theatre of the day will, we 
hope, converse for the benefit of our readers upon some of the more technical aspects 


of their art or craft. 


HERE are two essential conditions 
in Mr. Casson’s ideal production 
of a Shakespeare play: it must 
have continuity, and it must pre- 

the play so far as possible in the 
original manner. As a matter of fact, his 
production of ‘‘ Henry VIII ”’ breaks both 
his own principles : one is broken for purely 
practical reasons, the other is broken 
for the sake of another of his principles— 
that the theatre is for the crowd, that the 
crowd is the instrument on which the pro- 
ducer plays, and so he must avoid an archaic 
atmosphere which makes the audience feel 
puzzled and ill at ease. Mr. Casson 
achieved continuity in his production of 
‘* Cymbeline,’’ but in ‘‘ Henry VIII ’’ con- 
tinuity has had to some extent to give 
way to pageantry, as several of the 
scenes in the play were obviously 
written solely for the sake of spectacle. 
It is for purely practical reasons, too, that 
an apron stage is not used. In a West End 
theatre the enormous ground-rents usually 
make it financially impossible to sacrifice 
stalls in order to make room for an apron 
stage. Actually, the size of the Empire 
makes an apron stage possible, but it is 
typical of the difficulties of producing in the 
West End that the entire production had to 
be planned before it was known what 
theatre would be used. 

Referring to methods of acting Shake- 
speare, Mr. Casson pointed out that in a 
modern play the actor can act independently 
of the words. It is not so much the words 
themselves that are important as the effect 
of the words upon the other people on the 
stage. The actor can mumble his lines and 
still gain his effect, provided he is acting 
well, and the other actors play up to his 


sent 


words. But in a Shakespeare play it is the 
actual sound of the actor’s voice that 
matters. The lighting of an Elizabethan 


stage made it useless for the actors to 
attempt to play to each other’s words, ex- 
cept on very broad lines, so the interest 
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was concentrated on the speaker himself 
rather than on the effect of his words upon 
the other characters. Thus an “‘ operatic ”’ 
style of acting is needed in a Shakespeare 
play, and this has been emphasized in the 
production of ‘* Henry VIII,’ by not light- 
ing the stage very brightly and using pools 
of light to concentrate attention on the main 
characters. 

At rehearsals Mr. Casson believes in the 
atmosphere ’’ of the play being repro- 
duced as fully as possible, so that the actor 
has every chance to feel his part and set 
his creative instinct working. In the course 
of the rehearsals all the imaginative work 
should be translated into clear and definite 
technical expression and by the time the 
first performance comes the whole frame- 
work should be so complete that the actor 
can, if necessary, go through the whole per- 
formance without any feeling or living of 
the part. Then on the first or any night of 
the run, if and when inspiration comes, 
maybe telepathically from the audience or 
from his own soul, he is free to use it, not 
in variation of the big, broad effects, but 
in the minute details and shading that make 
the difference between a fine performance 
and a great one. But this difference ought 
to be imperceptible to the senses of the audi- 
ence, however much they may feel the dif- 
ference in the emotional effect. 

In cutting the play Mr. Casson has 
worked on the principle that the one unpar- 
donable sin in the theatre is to be dull. He 
believes that if a producer feels unable to 
make a scene interesting, he should cut it. 
Thus the greater part of Cranmer’s scenes 
have been cut, because Mr. Casson felt that 
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Cranmer comes into the play too late to be | 


made _ interesting. Of Cranmer’s long 


speeches, only the one at the baptism has | 


been retained. 


In all, 800 of the 2,950 lines | 


have been cut, making the play about the | 


length of ‘‘ Hamlet ”’ as it is usually played. 
The scenery, designed by Ricketts, fol- 
lows the principle laid down by Gordon 























BACKCLOTH TO THE BAPTISM SCENE IN THE LAST ACT 
OF HENRY VIII, CONTAINING THE ‘* PROTESTANT 
FRESCOE ‘' NOT YET EXECUTED. DESIGNED FOR MR. 
LEWIS CASSON'S PRODUCTION AT THE EMPIRE THEATRE 
BY CHARLES RICKETTS, A.R.A. 








Craig, years ago, that a solid figure must 
never be put against perspective scenery. 
But, added Mr. Casson, Craig is much tov 
creative to be pinned down to what he said 
yesterday, and under the influence of old 
Italian scene painting he seems to have 
modified his views on perspective scenery. 
All the scenery in this production with which 
actors have close contact is either in three 
dimensions, or is in the form of tapestries, 
windows, etc., which would actually be in 


two dimensions. For the larger scenes 


he has used a low setting of tapestries and 
screens against which the actors move, and 


placed it inside the main scenery, which is 
painted to give the effect of vastness by 
means of big dim spaces and 
perspective. There is only 


shadowy 


one scene 


ON PRODUCING SHAKESPEARE 


in which the actors are directly in 
front of perspective scenery—a street scene 
which is so dimly lit that there is no incon- 
gruity. One of Ricketts’ scenes for “ St. 
Joan ’’—the scene on the banks of the Loire 
—boldly placed the actors against a _per- 
spective cloth lit for daylight, but although 
this scene greatly pleased the popular taste, 
to many people it seemed out of keeping 
with the rest of the scenery. 


Lastly, a definition to end with, a defini- 
tion which sums up Mr. Casson’s methods, 
‘* The producer,’’ he says, ‘‘ is the servant 
of the author, and his aim should be to 
produce on the greatest possible number of 
people the emotional content of the author’s 
work.”’ 


THE PARADISE OF ART 


MONG the books written by actors 
that deserve a place in the first 
rank of stage literature, ‘* My 
Life in Art,’’ by Constantin 

Stanislavsky (Geoffrey Bles, £1 1os. net), is 
notable, perhaps even unique. Not only is 
it an important contribution to the esthetics 
of the theatre, it has a human and, already, 
an historical interest which will give it last- 
ing value. 

The founder of the Moscow Art Theatre 
was born in 1863, one of the largest family 
of a prosperous business man who, when 
not engaged in making money, lived the 
life of a country gentleman on his estate 
some thirty miles from Moscow. When the 
younger members of the family were not 
playing practical jokes they were playing 
private theatricals, and their parents, 
cousins, aunts and uncles seem to have had 
no other mission in life than to aid and abet. 
The gradual metamorphosis of Stanislavsky 
from the child actor, to the gifted amateur, 
up to the final state of rigorous profes- 
sionalism is an inspiring story, and it is 
told with a detail and a wealth of introspec- 
tive analysis which will be a revelation to 
the lay reader and, for the professional actor 
a wonderful interpretation of things in his 
own experience which he can never have 
seen so well expressed before. 

In view of an artistic achievement of which 
the fame is now world-wide, what, one asks, 
is the quality revealed in this book to which 
one can most aptly attribute Stanislavsky’s 
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success? Talent, genius, if you like, was 
certainly his, and a capacity for hard work, 
thoroughness, humour, and good sense. 
But over and over again in these pages one 
is brought back to the recurrent motif, as it 
were, of Stanislavsky’s capacity for self- 
criticism. ‘* To know the paradise of art!" 
he writes, ‘* To glance into it and to feel its 
bliss! Can one make peace with anything 
else on the stage after an experience like 
that? All his life Stanis!lavsky, as actor and 
as producer, has been endeavouring to make 
terms with that standard of perfection, and 
even aS a young man no praise or seeming 
success could blind him to his failures. At 
first he sought salvation, like Stevenson, 
by playing the sedulous ape, not only to 
other actors but to real life. Then he 
trusted to ‘‘ emotion.’’ It was not till late 
in his career that he came to believe that 
the essence of acting was to be found not in 
imitation, technique, or ‘‘ feeling,’’ but in 
a spiritual state, dependent for its complete 
manifestation on a creative energy in the 
artist’s soul. 

The story, in short, has all the excitement 
of a quest. And it also touches on so many 
topics and personalities of close interest to 
English readers that apart from its philo- 
sophic interest its appeal to us is irresistible. 
The book is also finely illustrated and pro- 
duced, but one hopes the American trans- 
lator understands Russian better than he 
writes English.—G. A. W. 












STANISLAVSKY AS VERSHININ IN THE THREE SISTERS. 
FROM ‘‘ MY LIFE IN ART.”’ BY KIND PERMISSION OF 
MR. GEOFFREY BLES. 
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THE THEATRE IN PARIS 


By Philip Carr 


FOREIGNER revisiting the French 
theatre after some years’ absence 
might easily be tempted to make 
the generalization that its present 

trouble is that it is becoming less and less 
Irench. Superficially the generalization is 
Paris has long been the pleasure city 
of Europe and America, as well as its art 
The fall of the france and other 
consequences of the war make it still more 
so to-day, and the more expensive seats at 
the theatres are beyond the reach of all ex- 
cept inevitable 
that a great many theatres should adapt 
their programmes to the taste of the most 
paying part of their public. The constantly 
musical plays and 
revues in houses which had always been 
devoted to comedy is not due to any sud- 
denly increased taste for this sort of enter- 
tainment among Parisians, but to the de- 
mand of those who, if they cannot hope to 
understand the words, choose an entertain- 
ment where they can at least enjoy the 
There are no fewer 
than twenty-five theatres in Paris which 
meet demand. The frequent appear- 
ance, even in comedies, of an English char- 
whose English, by the way, is always 
with an American accent—is an 
attempt of another kind to satisfy it. So 
are the translations and adaptations of 
I:nglish plays and novels, which would have 
been impossible in the Paris of the years 
the war. At the Odéon there is a 
play drawn from Florence Barclay’s novel, 
At the rebuilt Marigny, 
luxurious theatre in Paris, 
musical version of ‘* Monsieur 

Even in work of a_ higher 
artistic order than this the same influences 
are apparent, and Bernard Shaw's ‘‘ Joan of 
Arc" is the success of the season at the 
Théatre des Arts. 

And yet the part of the French Theatre 
that counts is as individual as ever it was. 
‘* Joan of Are " is not really 


a concession to a taste for foreign things. 


true, 


centre, 


\nglo-Saxon purses. It is 


growing number of 


music and the dresses. 
this 


acte! 
spoken 


befor © 


‘* The Rosary.” 
the 
there is a 


now most 


. one 
Beaucaire. 


The success of 


It simply represents the recognition, by the 
most critical part of the public, of a work 
important enough to break down even the 


O4 


determined insularity of French artistic 
appreciation. For in spite of the superficial 
evidence of the commercial theatre, French 
taste is not really becoming less French. 
The Comédie-Frangaise, on its classical 
evenings, still plays Moli¢re and Racine, 
Musset and Victor Hugo, authors so un- 
translatably French in spirit that no British 
managers have ever competed for the trans- 
lation rights of their works. In its modern 
repertoire the most distinguished places go 
to Henri Bataille and Porto Riche, whose 
minute and discursive analyses of every 
variation of amatory sentiment make them 
so French that, in spite of their un- 
diminished vogue in Paris, they are never 
given in London or New York. 

Of its new productions, by far the 
most successful is Paul Géraldy’s ‘‘ Robert 
et Marianne,’’ now being given to full 
houses on as many nights a week as the 
rules allow, and yet so definitely following 
in the Porto-Riche and Bataille school that 
any British or American manager who may 
have been tempted by its success to buy it 
will hardly see a way to present it in an 
English form to his public without their 
very quickly becoming bored. 

‘* Robert et Marianne ” is indeed typical 
of many things that the French enjoy and 
we dislike in a play. The theme of this 
long duologue between a husband and a 
wife is that a man has no right to marry a 
woman unless he means to allow her to 
share the problems and responsibilities of 
his career, as well! as the relaxations of his 
leisure hours. It is developed over three 
acts of the most exhaustive discussion, but 
the attention of the French audience is held 
throughout. For the Frenchman loves dis- 
cussion. He loves words in every way. He 
loves them for the precision of idea, which, 
with all the necessary elaborations and re- 
servations, they can convey. He loves the 
mere sound of them in a torrent, and the 
tirade can win its round of applause more 
surely in a French theatre than ever in an 
English. He loves them limpidly arranged 
in classic verse. He loves them in the per- 
fect neatness of well-turned wit, and the 
murmur—sometimes articulate to the extent 
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of a loud ‘‘ trés-bien ”—with which a 
French audience will greet a happy phrase 
is something different from anything that 
can be heard in England. The one thing 
about which the Englishman cares in the 
theatre is action, comic or dramatic. The 
fact that the French author can use action 
in so masterly a way when he wants it 
sometimes blinds us to the fact that he 
cares far more for words. 

Another quality of the French spirit 
which the Anglo-Saxon mind distrusts, and 
often absolutely dislikes, is its irony. There 
are two new plays where you will find this 
irony at its most delicate and most subtle. 
One is Alfred Savoir’s comedy at the 
Théatre Michel about the fabled English- 
man who followed the lion tamer round 
Europe to see him eaten by his lions. The 
Englishman really gets eaten himself, but 
that is a mere incident. He is called, by 
the way, Lord LONSTALE (sic). The story 
is set in that circus life which is the latest 
fashion in Paris as a background to the 
presentation of the pageant of life. The 
other play has music to it, but ‘t is not too 
English for all that. It is called ‘‘ Manne- 
quins,” and it is being given in that tiny 
little Capucines theatre, whose decoration 
always suggests to me the Paris of King 
Edward VII. Its characters are all the 
dummies which wear the ready-made clothes 
in a shop window, and the setting has just 
the same quality of real unreality which is 
so attractive in the circus. The little piece 
is admirably written. 

Then there is Sacha Guitry’s latest. One 
can never afford to miss Sacha Guitry, for 
between much that shows a quite con- 
temptuous artistic carelessness there are 
always some vivid flashes of a picture of 
life more real than that of anyone else. Of 
course it is always the incidents of his own 
life that are in question, and although his 
play this time is called ‘‘ Mozart,” and 
Reyaldo Hahn has written some songs for 
Mozart to be supposed to have composed 
and for him to sing, as interpreted by 
Suzanne Printemps, Sacha Guitry, in fact, 
recreates for us the small things that happen 
to himself, and, like Pepys, he makes them 
interesting to us by being passionately inter- 
ested in them himself. 

The théatres d’art have not been very 


THE THEATRE IN PARIS 


happy. An association called the Théatre 
des Jeunes Auteurs in the autumn took over 
the Vieux Colombier, which, since Jean 
Copeau’s abandonment of it, had become a 
cinema. Their season has just come to an 
end, however, without having brought to 
light any work of special interest. Louis 
Jouvet, at the Comédie des Champs Elysées, 
is reviving his one really successful produc- 
tion, Jules Romain’s ‘‘ Knock,” and_ will 
shortly go on tour to repienish his ex- 
chequer. Pitoeff has been kept going by 
‘© Joan of Arc,” which he revives whenever 
Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Powers of Darkness” fails to 
fill the house, just as he filled the gap last 
year with Pirandello instead of Bernard 
Shaw. 

The Atelier, which also owed wo 
Pirandello last season a prosperity until then 
foreign to it, has just had some success 
with a translation, by Marcel Achard, of 
Ben Jonson’s ‘* Silent Woman,” which 
I myself produced some years ago at a 
series of Elizabethan’ revivals at the 
Royalty in London. The Studio des Champs 
Elysées is also relying upon Bernard Shaw 
for part of its programme, and is giving 
‘The Man of Destiny,” which cannot, 
however, be said to have made a marked 
success. 

There is always Cyrano de Bergerac, 
which has once more been revived, with 
Fraucen, an admirable actor, in the title 
part. There is always a supply of plays to 
make you blush, if you want to blush. 
lélix Gaudéra has one, at the Avenue—he 
is an expert at that sort of thing. There is 
another at the Mathurins. It is written by 
a new author, and although the name pub- 
lished is that of a man, I understand that 
the play is in fact the work of a young 
woman. Perhaps she blushed, too. Cer- 
tainly she would have had good reason, 
although she shows more sense of real 
character than is to be found in most pro- 
ductions of the kind. 


‘*The Gate Theatre Salon,’’ 26 Floral Street, 
Garrick Street, Covent Garden, W.C., is producing 
a wonderfully interesting series of plays, acted by 
professional players. An odd, intimate venture, but 
full of life, and deserving support. Readers are 
advised to send for particulars. They will find n 
advertisements of the Salon in the Press. 
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N the opening day of the Confer- 
ence of Educational Associations 
at University College, Coventry 
Street, the Botanical Theatre was 

crowded to its utmost capacity for the 
Drama League meeting on the subject of 
‘* The Outlook for a Dramatic Renais- 
sance.’’ Dr. F. S. Boas presided, and the 


meeting was addressed by Mr. St. John 
Ervine, Miss Elsie Fogerty and Captain 
R. P. P. Rowe, representing the Sadler’s 


Wells Fund. 
77] 


The movement for the abolition of the 
queue system in favour of the advance book- 
ing for pit and gallery seats gathers 
Mr. St. John Ervine has been in- 
viting readers of the Observer and the Daily 
Mail to intimating their 
views to the Drama League. So far we have 
received 3,653 votes in favour of advanced 
booking and 62 against. 


weight. 


send postcards 


The Association 


go 
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of West End Managers has consented to 
send representatives to a Conference to be 
convened by the League, and we shall 
doubtless have more to say on this matter 
in a forthcoming number. 


77] 


The Committee appointed to take action 
on the American invitation for an English 
team of amateur players to take part in the 
Little Theatre Tournament in New York, 
has despatched a letter on the subject to all 
the acting societies affiliated to the League. 
Replies were requested by the end of 
January, and already it may be said that 
there seems a likelihood that the invitation 
will not go without response. As we go to 
press we learn that the Tournament has 
been fixed for the week beginning Monday, 
May 5. This means that any team selected 
to represent this country would have to 
leave England on or about April 26. 


77] 


Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven has most gener- 
ously presented to the Reference Library a 
number of rare and interesting books on 
the history of the English stage. Her gift 
includes: A copy of the Thespian Diction- 
ary, 1802; Memoirs of the Principal Per- 
formers of the Three Theatres Royal, 2 
vols., 1772; a fine copy of Betterton’s His- 
tory of the English Stage from the Restora- 
tion, 1741; and a volume of illustrations ot 
Shakespeare’s heroines, which originally 
belonged to Adelaide Neilson. In addition 
to these and other works, Mrs. Enthoven 
has kindly presented a copy of her trans- 
lation of D’Annunzio’s French play ‘“ Le 
Chévrefeuille,’? which we are particularly 
fortunate in being able to add to the 
Library, as it is now almost unobtainable. 


77 


Vale to Mr. Norman Macdermott on his 
retirement from the management of the 
Everyman Theatre. For five years, through 
storm and stress, Mr. Macdermott kept the 
house, which he founded, open, and he 
leaves behind him a fine record of new plays 
produced, and of players who have made or 
enhanced their reputation on the Everyman 


stage. 
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Stella Breaks it : 
Let’s Pretend, and What’s Become of the 
Fairies? By E. P. Gemm. The Player’s Press. 

9s. 6d. and Qs. each. 

The Best of Both Worlds. By Monica Ewer; | 

Place in the Shade. By Ian Rankine. The 


Labour Publishing Company, 3s. 6d. each. 


Gently. By W. P. 


Lipscombe ; 


The Sport of Gods. By John Cournos. Benn. 
3s. 6d. 

\lexander and Three Small Plays. By Lord 
Dunsany. Putnam. 5s. 


Cuchullan. Heffer. 12s. 6d. 
The Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas. Edited by 
Q. Adams; The Chief British Dramatists. 
Edited by Brander Matthews and P. R. Lieder. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. and 15s. each. 


NE marvels at the number of amateur play- 
0 producing societies that are content to serve up 
yet one more réchauffé of some stale London 
success when every month brings its batch of new 
plays worth production. ‘“‘ Stella Breaks it Gently,” 
for instance, is an excellent opportunity for a com- 
pany bred on the harmless intrigues of country-house 
medy to attempt something less placid, without 
gether deserting country-house society. It is a 
much better play than we are allowed to expect by 
tle, which suggests another of those “ rollicking 
farces,’’ although the first two acts could almost be 
played by themselves as a tragedy. The third act 
leverly achieves a tolerably ‘‘ happy ending,’’ without 
calling in the aid of sentimentality or improbability. 
The merit of the play is that it is both witty and 
unsentimental, and yet is entirely free from the hard, 
Imost metallic flavouring, which is usually the result 
f that combination, The characters are firmly 
lrawn, and would not be difficult to act, with the 
exception of one part, which is only difficult enough 
to be a fine opportunity. 
“The Best of Both Worlds ”’ offers more difficul- 
ies to the actor, for Miss Monica Ewer has made 
le use of incident and relied chiefly on the delicate 
perfection of her character-drawing. The whole play 
is pitched in so low a key that it just fails to be 
more than extremely " 


By Terence Gray. 


‘* interesting. It is not 
enough, but it is enough to be grateful for. 
There are no half-tones in ‘* The Sport of Gods.’ 


It is often crude, often ‘‘ unpleasant ’’ in the con- 
ventional sense, always fiercely and _ passionately 
live. Not that the action is violent or highly- 


oloured. It gropes its way slowly and haltingly 
through an atmosphere of sombre, brooding tragedy. 
The magnificent vitality of the play is in the drawing 
{the chief character, Judith. A strange play, fasci- 
ating, repulsive and beautiful in turn, but always 
one with a sense of exhilaration at the sheer 
virility of life, even life naked and hideous. 

“A Place in the Shade ’’ is another complete con- 
trast. It is a highly entertaining § satire ‘* on royal- 
ties and revolutions in an imaginary state.’’ It 
would be still more entertaining if it were very 
much shorter. At his best Mr. Rankine has the 
feathery lightness of touch essential for this kind of 
lantasy, but he has ne arly spoiled his work by being 
It is unwise to put 












too ) obviously serious in places. 
urrants in a souffilé. 


THE MONTH'S BOOK LIST 


* Let’s Pretend ’’ suffers to a much worse extent 
from an indigestible mixture of ingredients. Mr. 
Gemm has fallen to the inevitable temptation of 
attempting to make his play appeal for different 
reasons both to the child and the grown-up. With 
the grown-ups as his excuse, he has allowed himself 
to be most immoderately sentimental. He is much 
more successful in ‘‘ What’s Become of the Fairies ?”’ 
which is among the very few good children’s plays. 
For the real excellence of the play is that Mr. Gemm 
understands that the child at the theatre is far more 
anxious to see than to hear, so he has provided 
plenty of opportunities for uncommon scenery, cos- 
tumes and dances. 

In Lord Dunsany’s new three-act play there are 
no people of flesh and blood. They are all like figures 
on a frieze of marble. But they are not cold and 
lifeless, any more than the figures on the Parthenon 
frieze are cold and lifeless. The play is completely 
removed from realism, its beauty is austere and 
formal, yet at times very intense. In its own way 
it is as fine a thing as Lord Dunsany has written, and 
a superb opportunity for a producer with imagina- 
tion, ‘* The Old King’s Tale,’’ which follows it, 
is an equally fine opportunity, this time for a play- 
producing society with an actor who can speak beau- 
tifully. It is scarcely a play, hardly more than a 
narration told in prose of rare loveliness and sim- 
plicity. In the two other short plays Lord Dunsany 
has out his supernatural paraphernalia once more, 
hut this time his patter is not quite good enough to 
distract one’s attention from the crudities of his con- 
juring tricks. 

Mr. Terence Gray’s ‘‘ Cuchullan ”’ is intolerably 
long and diffuse, but there are compensations in the 
entertainingly irritating preface and a large number 
of photographs showing a completely new kind of 
formal setting capable of almost unlimited variations. 
Whether it is practical remains to be seen, but there 
is no denying its effectiveness. These photographs 
ought to be studied caretully by every producer, 101 
they are packed with suggestions of new ways for 
setting and lighting an imaginative play. 

Probably the editors of the last two books on the 
list has only “‘ the student of the drama ”’ in mind, 
and yet ‘* Pre-Shakespearean Dramas ”’ is the most 
important book which has come the way of small 
play-producing societies for many months. The col- 
lections of Craft Cycles, Folk Plays and Liturgical 
Plays included in the book are full of ‘* shows,”’ 
which are very brief, need little preparation, and 
could be acted without fuss or expense almost any- 
where—in a garden, in the corner of a stable-yard, 
in a barn, in a church, in a studio. They offer great 
opportunities for imaginative producing, and would 
have an enormously freshening and invigorating in- 
fluence on the acting of any company of players. 
‘* The Chief British Dramatists ’’ is inevitably less 
interesting, but it is not without its curiosities, such 
as Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ Richelieu ’? and Dion Bouci- 
cault’s *‘ London Assurance.’’ It gives as good a 
panoramic view of British drama as could be de- 
sired, for the editors have preferred the best play 
of each author represented to merely his best-known 
one. 
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A Causerie Conducted by Allardyce Nicoll 


T is said that among the mythical Shake- 
speariana in the Mr. 
Rogers was a sketch of actors on an 
lizabethan stage, against one of which 


possession of 


the actor-dramatist had scrawled an illu- 
minating ‘‘ me.’’ The anxious world is 
still awaiting the reproduction of that 


sketch, and will probably have to wait for 
it some considerable time. Meanwhile, at- 
called in the pages ot 
DRAMA to a design of almost, if not quite as 
vreat an interest, no less than an illustra- 
tion made in 1595 by the pen-man Henry 
the blood-curdling tragedy, 
This document, with 


tention may be 


Peace ham, of 
‘* Titus Andronicus.’”’ 
the accompanying lines of text, is the pro- 
perty of the Marquis of Bath, and its pub- 
due to the indefatigable re- 
Edmund K. Chambers. The 
has The Library 
March, 1925), but the value of the 
that it may well be pre- 


lication is 
searches of Sit 
latter 

(V. iv. 


drawing is 


reproduced it in 


such 
sented again. 

In The Library Sir Edmund 
mented fully on the peculiarities of the text, 
which differs considerably from the Shake- 
‘ Titus Andronicus.’’ 
however, concern the 
rather than the 

accordingly be 
on the other 
for we 


has com- 


spearian version of 


Lhese pe uliar ities, 


icademic commentator 


general reader, and = can 


rhe drawing, 


own, 


OvVvel looked here. 
hand, has an interest all its 
have few pictorial records of stage-dress in 
the Elizabethan period and the slightest 
scrap of such assumes a position of extreme 
importance. 

Chat the drawing reproduced here repre- 
sents an actual scene on the stage I person- 
ally have not the slightest doubt, largely 
because of the correspondence between the 
costumes shown in it and the stage costumes 
of the eighteenth century. It may seem a far 
cry from the year 1595 to the year 1770, but 
the more study we devote to the post-Eliza- 


bethan theatre, the more we realize that 
traditions and customs were carried on 
practically unaltered during those years. 


Professor Thaler, in America, has done good 
work in emphasizing this fact in connexion 
with the general management of the play- 
in England, Mr. Crompton Rhodes 


houses . 


938 


has recently been interpreting Shake. 
spearian ‘‘ piracies’’ by the piracies of 


Sheridan’s comedies. The same is true of 
the little studied but enthralling subject of 
stage costume. The plates issued during 
the second half of the eighteenth century 
carry us back in the majority of instances to 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

It would take too much space here to 
demonstrate this fact in any fulness, but it 
may be generally asserted that Shake. 
speare’s players did not always wear the 
contemporary garments they are habitual 
credited with. Hamlet undoubtedly wore 
Elizabethan doubtlet and hose; but there 
were the garments ad la romaine for the 
Cesars and the Antonys; there was th 
Eastern costume for the Othellos. Note 
may be taken in this drawing by Peacham 
of the semi-Roman dresses worn by the two 
servitors. The one furthest away has 
Elizabethan doublet but a breast plate and 
a helmet; the one nearer is more Eastern 
in appearance, sporting the loose trousers 
reminiscent of Oxford plus fours 
shown in many an eighteenth-century print. 
The queen’s crown—a regular accompani- 
ment of eighteenth-century majesty—also 
claims our attention, along with the tight- 
fitting boots of the Moor. Zaphna and 
Bajazet and Othello wore just such boots 
nearly two hundred years later. 

It is now many years since the unhappy 
Oscar Wilde wrote a brilliant, if over- 
argued, essay on ‘‘ The Truth of Masks.” 
The conclusions reached in that little tour 
de force will probably be amply substantiated 
when a careful study comes to be made of 
the stage costume used in the theatres up 
to the time when romantic notions concern- 
ing historical accuracy drove Macbeth to a 
Scots kilt and Lear to garments approxi 
mately akin to those worn by the ancient 
Britons. 
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We have to thank the Editor of The 
Library for his courtesy in allowing us to 
make the block for the illustration overleal, 
from the reproduction first appearing in that 
Journal. 











\ CONTEMPORARY ILLUSTRATION TO ‘* TITUS 
ANDRONICUS '’ IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
MARQUIS OF BATH 

















51ik,—In an article in last month’s Drama describ- 
ing the blunders made by dramatists when dealing 
with studio scenes, Miss Winifred St. Clair holds up 
is an awful example a play which has been eagerly 
recognized by my worst friends as being my 

Passing of Galatea.”’ 

To begin with, by forcing a wrong meaning from 
a misquotation, Miss St. Clair manages to make it 
that I have so little knowledge of my sub- 
ject that I believe that a statue is fashioned from 
a solid block of clay. However, as she previously 
describes me as “ clever,’’ I will pass this as being 
only her fun. 

I have a shrewd suspicion that she has wilfully 
misunderstood my play to suit the purposes of her 
article. In the text it is plain enough that the 
cloth which covers the statue is for motives of 
secrecy, and is not the wet cloth used for covering 
clay models. She complains that ‘my sculptor 
. over his statue of Galatea, but she 
suppresses the fact that he happens to be calling 
her to life at the time—a situation which demands a 
certain fluency. 

Miss St. Clair says that it is evident that my 
Galatea is meant to be the ‘‘ completed article.”’ 
Query, what is the sculptor’s completed article? 
Some of them regard it as the clay model, as they 
assert that an indefinable quality is lost in the 
process (usually mechanical) of making from it an 
exhibition replica in choicer material—a view which 
would account for the soullessness of much of our 
sculpture. But to avoid argument, let me say that 
for stage purposes marble is the best material for 
Galatea, unless the part is to be taken by a negress 
or a quadroon, in which case ebony or bronze looks 
very natural, and saves a lot of make-up. 

In the face of this admission, Miss St. Clair’s 
point that my sculptor says to Galatea that he 
‘* made her from a lump of clay ’? seems to be a 
palpable hit, egad. Nevertheless, remembering that 
a statue first takes shape—and is imbued with the 
divine fire of the sculptor—in the clay, I maintain 
that Galatea may be played in marble (or ebony, 
bronze or any material suited to the ground colour 
of the actress) and yet my sculptor’s line (mis- 
quoted by Miss St. Clair) remains essentially true 
‘*T created you from a lump of moist clay.”’ 

Or does Miss St. Clair think that the dialogue 
should run: 


appt ar 


rhapsodizes ”’ 


GaLaTEA: My ears are set too low. 


SCULPTOR : 


Thanks. I find you hard to please. 
I created you by setting up an arma- 
ture of lead piping . . . to which I 
applied handfuls of wet clay in ever- 
decreasing quantities . . . and finally 
you, a replica, were drilled out of a 
block of marble by an_ ingenious 
machine too intricate for description in 
a one-act fantasy. To resume, I am 
an artist and you ought to defer to 
my judgment. 
Yours faithfully, 


\. J. TALBOT. 


STAGE STUDIO SCENES 


A Letter to the 


Editor 


The writer of the article in question supplies the 
following comment on Mr. Talbot’s letter :— 


And so he 
has ‘‘ worst friends ’’? They have their uses. | 
faut souffrir pour étre poéte. 

When Mr. Talbot’s future arrives (if relativitists 
allow this expression) we shall have him going 
hammer and tongs at more widely-read critics than 
myself. He will see his whole plots mis-stated, lines 
given to his characters that they never uttered, and 
himself credited with sentiments he does not hold. 

There should have been no ‘‘ quotes”’ to my 
‘* mis-quotation.’’"—Proof-reader’s error.—My own. 
He does not quote Osric literally—he recalls and 
adapts. Odzooks! 

He misreads me in thinking 1 complain of nis 
sculptor rhapsodizing—for dramatic purposes. | 
defend the soliloquy. But now bobs up the question; 
should the stage artist shape his thoughts as a real 
artist would, in which case they would be unin- 
telligible to the bulk of his audience (as a prize 
fighter’s description of a prize fight would be to me) 
or should he make use of a conventionalized idiom 
adapted to a layman's vision? The point is 
arguable. 

If he reads me more closely, Mr. Talbot will see 
that I do not say his cloth over the statue is a 
blunder, It might have been to keep the dust off. 
Brevity compelled omissions—which have led to these 
additions. 

I am glad, however, to have had the opportunity 
of answering Mr, Talbot. There is nothing we 
artists dread like neglect, and of all the reputations 
I so viciously attacked, no other has been de- 
fended; I have not been visited by Ibsen’s ghost, 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle has not had me arrested, 
and Mr. Zangwill has not written to the Observer. 

W. St. C. 


Mr. Talbot is right; it is all my fun. 


“e 





BOURNVILLE DRAMATIC SOCIETY 


This Society has now embarked on its thirteenth 
season and has prepared a very varied programme 
of productions and readings. The season opened 
with the evergreen ‘‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest,’’ postponed from the last programme owing 
to the prevailing "flu. It was a good all-round 
show—as usual at Bournville, a team showing with- 
out stars—with tried and experienced players and 
those almost new to the footlights about equally 
balanced in the cast. The somewhat ‘‘ dated” 
humour was received by two excellent audiences as 
though it was but of yesterday, and the stage had 
perpetually to ‘* wait for the laugh.”’ 

On December 18 the ‘‘ Interlude of Youth ”’ and 
‘* The Coventry Nativity Play formed the pro- 
gramme, and an “ International ’’ Triple Bill and 
Ibsen’s ‘* Pillars of Society ’’ are the chief items 
in the after-Christmas list. 

Mr. Stuart Vinden, late of the Birmingham Reper- 


tory Theatre, is again conducting a class in Dramatic 


\rt, with a programme of one-act plays and Shakes- 
perean excerpts in view. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
The Birmingham University Dramatic Society has 


“ 


chosen for its Annual Play this session Salma,”’ 
by L. Cranmer-Byng. This will be presented at the 
Midland Institute Theatre throughout the first week 
of March. ‘* Salma”? is a romantic play set in 
old-world Portugal. It is entirely new to the stage, 
and Mr. Stuart Vinden, the producer, is working in 
close co-operation with the author. Picturesque 
scenery and costumes have been designed by Mr. 
Alec Shanks, who was responsible for the settings of 
“ Boris Godunov ”’ last year. The Musical Director 
is Professor Granville Bantock, who has written 
special incidental music. This will be played by the 
University Orchestra, under the conductorship of 
Mr. Adrian Boult. 

SHEFFIELD TABERNACLE LITERARY AND 
DRAMATIC CIRCLE 


The members celebrated their first anniversary on 
December 8, 10 and 11, with performances of a one- 
act and a three-act comedy. The one act ‘‘ Birthday 
Party’? was very finely set; it was refreshing not 
to hear it announced as a curtain raiser and the 
humour was of the rare and subtle variety. The cast 
was all ladies, each being capable of rising to her 
task. ‘* The Charlady,’’ by W. T. Ivory and Marie 
Duncan, was a triumph fcr this young society. How 
it was presented in 18 ft. by 9 ft. keeps me wonder- 
ing. The Circle is fortunate in having the services, 
for scenic purposes, of Ernest L. Crookes. Very few 
societies can have made better progress in the course 


of a year. To me it was unique to witnesss a 
ninister and his wife playing with their young 
people. The Tabernacle is fortunate. I hope the 


Circle and Church realize it, also the value of such 
work. 


THE PANTON CLUB, LONDON. 


’ 


Two plays—‘‘ Rebirth,’’ by Amelia Defries, and 
“ Master,’? by Marjorie Ling—have won medals in 
the literary competitions of the Festival of Arts and 
Letters (organized by the Panton Club). The former 
is a political play of great topical interest, as it deals 
with the land problem, which is so much to the 
fore just now, the latter a well-balanced and artistic 
study of Suffolk peasants. The Club intends to pro- 
luce both these plays, as well as “ Over the 


Border,’’ by Thirza M. Hounsfield, which won the 


medal at the Summer competitions, during the 
coming half-year. 
A certificate of honourable mention ‘thas been 


warded to Beatrice Wilson for a striking play, for 


which three alternative titles are suggested- 
“Cain,” ‘“‘ My Brother’s Keeper,’? and ‘‘ Atone- 
ment.”” The production of this play would be ex- 


tremely difficult and expensive, and is beyond the 
resources of the Club at present. 

In the Dramatic Section the medal was won for 
elocution by Diana Harding, a young artist of great 


romise. Certificates of honourable mention have 
been awarded to Monica Brett, Doreen Buss and 
Emma Dhai. 
E. M. FRY, 
Hon. Sec. 


NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE VILLAGE DRAMA SOCIETY. 
SUMMER SCHOOL FOR VILLAGE AND SCHOO! 
PRODUCERS. 

The Village Drama Society is holding a Summer 
School of Production and Dancing at Citizen House, 
Bath, from August 21-—September 6, 1926. The con- 
ductor will be Miss Gwen Lally, and with her will 
be associated Miss Maud Douie, Mrs. 

Miss Mary Kelly. 

Miss Lally will take classes in acting, production 
and speech-training, she will visit and criticize group 
rehearsals among the students, and will herself pro- 
duce a Shakespeare play among them. Miss Douie 
will give classes in the study of balance and rhythm 
of movement, with simple dance forms, and will 
give an additional course of historical dancing. Miss 
Kelly will give a series of lectures on English His- 
torical Costume, Hostel accommodation is offered 
at Citizen House, and a list of lodgings is being 
prepared. 

There will be lectures by special speakers during 
the School, and it is hoped to arrange a demonstra- 
tion of local village drama. Citizen House itself 
offers a notable example of the work of a band of 
Community Players, for the stages, lighting, pro- 
perties and a part of the stock of the 
premises are all the work of the players themselves. 

Further particulars may be had from the Hon. 
Secretary, Village Drama Society, 15 Peckham 
Road, Camberwell, S.E.5. 

WATFORD SCHOOL OF MUSIC DRAMATIC 
SOCIETY 

There was hardly a vacant seat in St. John’s Hall 
when the Dramatic Society of the Watford School 
of Music presented Mr. John Hastings Turner’s 
comedy ‘* The Lilies of the Field.’’ The play was 
given by Mr. Victor Duane’s Orchestra. 

Every member of the cast worked splendidly. 

A word of praise and congratulation is also due 
to Miss Rose Lloyd-King, who was responsible for 
producing the play. It was a little ambitious, 
perhaps, but its success was not only due to the 
enthusiasm and life of the cast, but to her work in 
moulding the players and building up the action. 

During the intervals selections of music 
given by Mr. Victor Duan’s Orchestra. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The Board of Education Co-operative Theatre gave 
a thoroughly enjoyable performance of ‘* Twelfth 
Night,’’ at the Guildhall School of Music Theatre, 
on December 14 and 15. The number of names on 
the programme gave evidence of the combined effort 
of artists, dressmakers, musicians and craftsmen, 
and the high standard of excellence maintained in 
their several spheres could only have been due to 
the most wholehearted co-operation on the part of 
everyone connected with the production. 

The scenes in which Matvolio is baited were par- 
ticularly good, Sir Toby playing his part with the 
utmost and, as it seemed to us, with real 
enjovment. 

Whitehall is be congratulated on having at least 
one play-producing society to its credit, and we may 
perhaps hope to see other Government Departments 
following the excellent lead given by the Board of 
Education. 
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NEWS FROM NORTH AND SOUTH 


THE SHEPTON MALLET PLAYERS 

In April last the idea was conceived of forming 
2 Repertory Theatre (similar to that of Birmingham, 
Oxford and Norwich) in the little Somersetshire town 
of Shepton Mallet, ‘‘ up auver Mendip,”’ and of pre- 
senting plays of different types and periods, and of 
real dramatic literary and artistic value. In a little 
theatre which hitherto has been used almost entirely 
as a cinema, a group of players was got together, 
and the play chosen for their first venture was 
Bernard Shaw’s ** You Never Can Tell.’? This was 
presented with very considerable success, and at- 
tracted not only the townspeople but many folk from 
the neighbouring villages. Since then, the theatre 
has been renovated to some extent, and the necessary 
scenery designed and made by the producer herself, 
with surprising success. 

The second play chosen was Mr. Walter Hackett’s 
charming comedy ‘‘ Ambrose Applejohn’s Adven- 
ture.’’ This time the theatre was packed with en- 
thusiastic audiences drawn from the whole country- 
It is now proposed that the Shepton Mallet 
Players should give other country towns in the 
neighbourhood the opportunity of witnessing these 
two plays, and if the demand is created, they are 
prepared to consider the possibility of visiting such 
towns in the near future. 


NORTHERN DRAMA LEAGUE. 

On December 18 and 19 the League produced 
“The Playhov of the Western World.”” Nowhere 
in Ireland is Synge more read than in the North, and 
it is twelve years since the Abbey played it here, 
the play drew large audiences. The one thing 
noticeable in the production was the remarkable 
progress made in the style of acting. Miss Olga 
Fielden, who was called on to play the part of 
Pagan Mike at half an hour’s notice, without even 
a rehearsal gave, under the circumstances, a very 
finished performance. M. C. W. 


PLYMOUTH 

A Musical Fantasy in aid of the Plymouth Council 
of Social Service was recently given by Mrs. Arthur 
Picken under the title of ** Legends New and Old,”’ 
including, besides several musical items, four original 
dramatic sketches by Mrs Picken. ‘* All our cos- 
tumes,"? Mrs. Picken writes, ‘‘ scenery and proper- 
ties, are made and designed by ourselves. This is 
the fourth performance of this type which I have 
arranged and produced in addition to the annual 
children’s plav which I also write. If we are at- 
temnting to help a charity, I find that we are able 
to hand over a much larger sum, as we are practi- 
cally free of royalties.” 


AMATEUR PLAYERS’ SOCIETY 

The Amateur Plavers’ Society gave us Frederick 
Lonsdale’s *‘ Aren’t We All,’”’ as their first produc- 
tion of the season. The play at its best is weak, 
so that handled by amateurs it becomes a gigantic 
proposition. It should have been lightened rather 
than heightened. It was a pity, for in their leading 
lady was plenty of good material, but the play was 
unfortunately produced. These players have done a 
great deal of good amateur work in Manchester, so 
that we shall look forward to their next production 


when the producer will be Mr. Edward Mawdesley. 
S.. Bee 


side. 
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SOME GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
PERFORMANCES 


John Masefield’s ‘‘ The Campden Wonder ’’ hag! 
just been played at Chipping Campden for the first 
time, under the auspices of the Campden Society 
(whose artist members provided the setting and 
properties) by Mr. T. Hannam-Clark’s Gloucester. 
shire Vale group of players. The play, which jg 
founded on truth, was described by the locafl 
press as :—*‘ gruesome, horrid and morbid in the 
extreme, and the only redeeming feature was ther 
excellent way in which the characters were sug. 
tained.”’ 

A few years Mr. Hannam-Clark produced 
Masefield’s other Gloucestershire play ‘‘ The Tragedy 
of Nan’? at Newnham-on-Severn (the scene of its 
action) previous to doing it in London. Last 


ag 
ago 


autumn his group played the rustic comedy ‘ The 
Wooing of Wimdle ’’ (for the hundredth time) at ay 
garden party in the grounds of Stanton Court, for 
the Gloucestershire Sheriff, Sir Phillip Stott, Bt. 


CORBRIDGE 
THE VALLEY PLAYERS 

On December 1 the Valley Players produced, af} 
Corbridge, two plays, ‘‘ Double Demon,”’ a one-act] 
farce by A. P. Herbert, and ‘“‘ Lotos Land,” @ 
fantasy in three acts. The latter was written b 
one of the Valley Players to suit the needs of thet 
Society, the majority of whose members are women, 

The story centres round ‘* Amelia,’’ a tempera 
mental girl, who is driven by the importunities 6 
a match-making mother and a_ hopelessly prosaigl 
suitor, to seek romance in the pages of Tennyson's) 
““Lotos Eaters ’’—then newly published. In @ 
visit to Lotos Land, in the second act, her ideals of 
heauty and happiness are shattered by the calloug 
irresponsibility of the Lotos Eaters, and she is 
from this to the belief that she will find happine 
in a life of sacrifice and service. 

The Lotos Land scene was simply and effectiv 
staged, but the players were handicapped here t 
lack of space. The play was enthusiastica 
received, 

There was some good individual acting in ‘Double 
Demon,” notably by ‘* The Man *’ and the “ Fi 
Juror,’’ but all were inclined to let the pace drag 

The Valley Players hope to produce ‘‘ Prunella, 
by Laurence Housman and Granville-Barker, 
Newcastle, on February 13. 


THREE SOCIETIES 


Mr. Cyril Wood, who is engaged in dramatt 
teaching at three L.C.C. Evening Institutes, 
conceived the happy idea of producing three one-a@ 
plays, each acted by one of the dramatic classes 
question, at an evening performance recently give 
at the Putney Secondary School. The plays chosé 
were H. F. Rubinstein’s ‘‘ What's Wrong with the 
Theatre,’? Dunsany’s ‘‘ Cheezo,’* and Evreinov§ 
‘“ The Merry Death.’? The productions were ma 
festly the work of beginners, but Mr. Wood 
working on the right lines. His scenic sense & 
admirable, and we shall hope to find that the Theg 
Societies will continue to work in harmony, and 
give us some really good productions in the futu 
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Laura Smithson 


L.R.A.M., Elocution Double Diploma. 
Of the ‘‘ Old Vic.’’ Shakespeare Co., and 
principal West End Theatres. Director of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare Festival 
Summer School of Elocution 1913—1920, 
and of Folkestone Summer School of 

Drama, 1924. 










Recommended by : 


SIR F. R. BENSON 

MISS LILIAN BAYLIS 
MISS GLADYS COOPER 
MISS EDITH CRAIG 
LADY GOMME 

BEN GREET, ESQ. 
WILLIAM POEL, ESQ. 
MISS SYBIL THORNDIKE 
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THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND DRAMATIC 
TRAINING INCLUDES 
Breathing, Enunciation, Expression, Ges- 
ture, and English Phonetics. Stammering 


and other defects of speech corrected. 
Plays Produced. 











Address : 
102 Abbey Road Mansions, N.W.8, 
and Gaiety Theatre, W.C.2. 
Telephone: Maida Vale 3444 
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NORTHERN CONNECTION 
Directed by 


Ivy Smithson 


Co-Director of Folkestone Summer School 
of Drama, 1924, who visits weekly Darling- 
ton, Middlesbro’, West Hartlepool, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, and is the local representative 
of the London Poetry Society Examinations. 

































































Amateur Societies Advised and Plays 
Produced. 
Address : 
One Ropner Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Co. Durham. 





ST. PANCRAS 
PEOPLE'S THEATRE 


AND 


DRAMATIC ART CENTRE 
36 TAVISTOCK PLACE, W.C.1 (Tel. Mus. 346) 
Director and Producer: Miss MAUDE SCOTT. 


WEEKLY PERFORMANCES 
Thursdays and Saturdays throughout the 





season. List of plays may be had on 
application. 
KEEN AMATEUR ACTORS ARE 
NEEDED 


for the Repertory Company. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 
Elocution, Acting, Dancing, Fencing, Play 
Production, etc., in connection with the 

above. 
Many opportunities for public appearance 
of students. 
Spring Term starts January 15 
Prospectus on application. 








THE CITIZEN HOUSE PLAYERS 


of Bath have a large number of 


Stage Dresses 


including Celtic, Saxon, Medizval, Shakespearian, 

Eighteenth Century and Fantastic, which they would 

be glad to loan to members of the British Drama 

League ONLY at five shillings each and upwards, 
according to estimate. 


Application for loan of these dresses should be made in the 
first instance to the Hon. Sec. of the Drama League 
8 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C.2. 














Are you Writing a Play ? 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE PLAY 
BUREAU WILL READ AND 
CRITICISE IT FOR YOU 


Every member has the right to one short 

criticism free in each year. Reports on 

additional plays are furnished for a fee of 

7/6. More detailed reports may be obtained 
for a fee of £1.1.0 


For further particulars apply to 


Hon. Secretary, British Drama _ League, 
8 Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2 











BUY YOUR PLAYS 
AND STAGE-BOOKS 


through the 


DRAMA 


LEAGUE 
BOOKSHOP 


8 ADELPHI TERRACE 


Any book on the Theatre 
—English or Foreign— 
procured if not in stock. 

Prompt Service Guaranteed. 











From Warwick Road, 
Kensington 


AT 


SWANAGE 





“MYTHS - FANTASIES 
AND HUMORESQUES 

Staged and Produced by 
HILDA SPENCER WATSON 


Different series of performances at Christ 
mas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and during th 
Summer and Winter. 





It is expected shortly to produce again at the 
Warwick Road Studio Theatre. 











THE FIRST CATALOGUE OF PLAYS IN THE 
LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


is now published under the title of 


“THE PLAYERS GUIDE” 


@, It contains over fifteen hundred entries with synopses of 
plots, and practical indications as to scene, costume, number 


of characters, etc. 


“The Catalogue of the Plays in the League's Library is a 
most useful one, and a most practical guide in the choice of 
a play for production.’ —Lennox Robinson in the **Observer.”’ 


The Catulogue is issued to the general public at 2s. 6d. net, and may be obtained through any bookseller 


SPECIAL PRICE TO MEMBERS OF THE LEAGUE 
Post 2/- Free 


Send P.O. to the Hon. Secretary, 8 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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